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Loretta Young meets Cary Grant 
thru an accident. “How Did You 
Meet Your Lover,” or “How Did 
Romance Come To You,” would 
make good subjects for readers and 
patrons. 

You can promote or post cash 
prizes, guest admissions or mer¬ 
chandise, as an award “pool”, so 
that daily, The Daily News will 
print a hundred word real-life ex¬ 
perience suggested in “Born To Be 
Bad,” rewarding the contributors 
of each over a period of one or 
several days. 


S i 1 k * S c r e e n e < 


A de luxe 40" x 60" display piece to supplement 
your poster flashes on “Born To Be Bad,” is avail¬ 
able to you at $1.50 each, F.O.B. New York City. 

Vivid colors, a dozen of them, handsomely silk- 
screened. Dramatized copy makes it a natural for 
ihe bigger frames and tie-up windows. Order direct 
from United Art Service, 39 East 20th Street, New 


Every girl who works in stores, whether she is a 
model, salesgirl, secretary, or executive, considers 
herself a “shop-girl”. 

Try and arouse this group of movie patrons to a 
sense of class bonds and interest in the story from 
their viewpoint. 

Various nights might be designated as Macy’s 
Shopgirl Night, Block’s Shopgirl Night, one each 
for the bigger stores. 

Your bargain hour, or some special feature 
showing at noon, or at the supper hour directly 
after the girls’ quitting time, might be designated 
as a Shopgirls’ Special Matinee, during which time 
a balcony ticket with their employment credential 
from any of the stores, will be honored for any seat 
in the house. In other words, a “bargain” special 
for shopgirls who can show that they are that. 

The picture might get under way with an added 
first showing, a Shopgirls’ Breakfast Matinee, al¬ 
lowing them to see the picture at bargain prices, 
and get down to work in time after the feature 
concludes. This is good as a stunt sponsored by 
some paper; photos of the girls or some of the 
more beautiful ones, with their comment, might 
prove interesting to many reader friends. 

A campaign by the theatre, or with store and 
newspaper co-operation, to discover Blankville’s 
most beautiful, most popular, most efficient, most 
polite shopgirl, will localize interest in this phase 
of your production. 

Be sure that stories and art, ads and window dis¬ 
plays, make the idea revolve about Loretta Young, 
shopgirl-model in “Born To Be Bad”. 



York City, remittance with order or C.O.D. 



Copyright 1934, United Artists Corporation 
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No 19—.05 
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Boost Local 
Girl Models 

With a store, or store and paper, 
you can work up interest in your own 
“model” of this feature, by staging 
a quest for the most beautiful fashion 
model in Pottsburg. 

The possibilities of getting their 
pictures in the paper, of being shown 
off by a store, and of gaining em¬ 
ployment with them, and the vicari¬ 
ous thrill of tying in with a screen 
star, will appeal to all young ladies 
and make them ambitious workers 
for you. 

Entrants might be presented to the 
public in a layout of their photos in 
the paper. Picking the winner, might 
be a matter of balloting, with each 
theatre admission, minimum sale at 
the store, or copy of the news page 
bearing a ballot good for one point 
to be cast for any of the girls. Or the 
winner might be more simply chosen 
by a jury from the press, store and 
theatre. 

It is possible that a little fashion 
show, a presentation touch for your 
stage or theatre front and lobby, 
might be staged, so that the various 
girls, wearing garments from Blink’s 
Store, can strut their stuff to draw 
them to the theatre gates. 

There are a variety of prizes which 
can be promoted. 


There is no special movie edition of the stoi 
of “Born To Be Bad”; and many will want 1 
read it. The serialization gives it to them in 700 
words, conveniently chaptered to fit the requir* 
ments of your paper. The mats and stills presei 
excellent illustrative matter. Get the serializatioi 
it’s FREE; plant it as an exclusive feature for tli 
movie following of one paper. Write the Exploit 
tion Department, United Artists, 729 Sevent 
Avenue, New York City. 


Bags and ensembles in Metal Mesh are fashionable. 
Loretta Young models several of these creations as part of 
her wardrobe in “Born To Be Bad”. The Whiting & Davis 
Company of Plainville, Norfolk County, Massachusetts, has 
provided its dealers with mats exploiting these bags and 
ensembles as posed by Miss Young. 

Your local dealer has them; see that he includes this ad 
as a smart selling feature at least one day while you are 
showing the picture. 

If you can’t do that, at least you can take one of the stills 
showing Miss Young and work it up into a counter or win¬ 
dow card for any store featuring mesh bags or ensembles. 

Illustrated is the approved Whiting & Davis layout, avail¬ 
able to all their dealers in two convenient sizes. 


AdUFashions Natural Game 
Exploiting Star and Paper 


Here’s a mat to start the hometown fans playing AD- 
FASHIONS. It ought to be confined to one paper, the one co¬ 
working with you and giving you special mutual stories; the 
fashion illustrations might be restricted to those stores con¬ 
tributing to help you build up the group of awards for the 
best creations. 

What follows is a specimen story, written from a typical 
newspaper viewpoint, presented with the mat for a first 
“break”. The mat is one-column No. 19—.05; cut .20. Your 
first story: 

How’d you gals like one of Thimbel’s new Cinema Shop 
gowns, like the one Loretta \oung wears in “Born To Be Bad,” 
at the Rivoli Theatre? 

How’d you aristocratic smokers like one of those sporty, new 
smoking jackets you saw in Burkhardt’s windows? How’d you 
like guest tickets for you and the friend to a good show? 
How’d you like five bucks in cold cash? How’d you like to 
have a lot of things for, well, maybe not exactly FREE—but 
as recompense for a few entertaining moments with scissors 
and paste? 

Money, merchandise and Tivoli tickets are going to be lav¬ 
ished on Times-Star readers for the next four days. All you 
have to do is play AD-FASHIONS. Here’s how. 

From any of the movie pages of any day in the Times-Star, 
cut out a face, or several faces of Loretta Young. She’s the 
star and customers’ girl in “Born To Be Bad,” you know. Or, 
stop in at the Tivoli and let Manager Pendergast give you a 
head or two of Miss Young. Now, get a copy of the Times-Star 
—today’s copy will do, or yesterday’s, or the day before that. 
Look for any ads of these stores: Thimbels, Lard and Sailor, 
Whaks, Bracy’s, Abe and Straws, Mode Garmente. 

Cut out the frock of any fashion illustration in these ads 
that will fit your Loretta Young head. Arrange it to suit your¬ 
self. Choose one that isn’t stiff. Take a piece of paper, paste 
your star head down, and paste the garment illustration under 
it. Got a good one? Satisfied it’s your best? Put your name 
and address on it and mail it to Customers’ Girl, care of the 
Times-Star. 

Send your AD-FASHIONS by mail or bring them in if you 
prefer. Do as many as you have heads for. They must be in 
the Times-Star offices, or postmarked, by midnight Friday. 

Watch the Times-Star Tuesday for the winners. Here are 
some of the many valuable awards to be given Zinzinnati AD- 
FASHION artists. Ladies’ sports ensemble, men’s smoking 
jacket, beach pajamas, choice of parasol or umbrella, cash 
awards of five dollars, three dollars and two dollars, five pairs 
of guest tickets to “Born To Be Bad,” at the Tivoli Theatre, 
six cartons of cigarettes, and twenty other items. How can you 
Ipse? 
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Campaign Nice 


An accident, typical of the boy-hit-by-truck episodes that happen regularly in every city, has 
an important bearing on the plot and subsequent disposition of characters in “Born To Be Bad”. 

A campaign to reduce the number of accidents, will find city officials and organizations in 
more than a receptive move to co-operate. There are many angles to a “No-Accident” week, tying 
in with the incident in the picture, several peculiar to your own locale. 

The following suggestions may prove helpful generally: 

Have the mayor or police chief, the safety director, proclaim it “No-Accident” week, with 
stories showing that the idea caught on from an “accident lesson” stressed in Born To Be Bad . 

Motor Clubs will work with you in their publications and letters, to educate the public that not 
all drivers are “Born To Be Bad”; most of them are careful wheel manipulators.. 

Promote a safety banquet, dinner or meeting for officials and leaders; it will be covered by 
news, the guests will be shown, or given ducats to, Born To Be Bad. 

Get all your co-working agencies to assist in distributing “No Riders” streamers for auto wind¬ 
shields. On another page is shown one which you can order in any quantity from Economy 
Novelty and Printing Company, 239 West 39th Street, New York City. They are of convenient 
size, and any driver will use them. 

Make a special lobby display out of your province’s vital statistics, 
showing comparative fatalities of this year and last, from murders by 
guns and knives, and poison, and by accident. The paper will be glad 
to publish such a chart as part of their campaign. 


There is a big novelty and sur¬ 
prise in store for the fans in a 
eourt sequence, in which an alto¬ 
gether unexpected ruse completely 
frustrates a case that is obviously 
clinched. 

Interesting returns in a few 
words can be solicited from 
patrons, or readers in a newspaper 
tie-up, rewarding the best ones, on 
the subject of “A Surprising Court 
Experience I Had.” Subject might 
be also “A Court Surprise I Knew.’* 


Most people are a little at sea even in 
this modern age of appliances and micro¬ 
phones, as to the working of a dictaphone. 

Your police department or some detec¬ 
tive agency likely has a set-up you can 
borrow. Make a lobby trick of it, with 
credits to the outfit helping you with this 
interesting gadget. Set one up in your 
outer foyer or lobby, with an attendant. 
Invite patrons to hear their own voice as 
others hear it. Allow them to speak twenty 
words or so into the recording device; then 
play it back for them. Or demonstrate 
how voices, however low, spoken by a girl 
in one remote corner, can be heard clearly 
at some distance by her partner. Call at¬ 
tention to the fact that a dictaphone plays 
a part in this picture. 




As attractive as a live Loretta Young model with 
your title splashed across her bare back in true lip¬ 
stick fashion, is this life-size, lifelike standee for 
“Born To Be Bad”. 

Beautiful colors, moisture-proofed, reinforced 
back and easel standing base included. Priced at 
$6.95 each, F.O.B. New York City. 

Order direct from 

PHOTOCOLOR STUDIOS, 

220 West 42nd Street New York City 

Remittance with order, or C.O.D. 


can you 

TELL A GOOD 
‘STORK" STORY 



BORN 

TO BE 

BAD 


Can you tell a good “stork” 
story? Someday, someplace, some 
inquisitive kid is going to ask you, 
“How did I get here?” 

Loretta Young in “Born To Be 
Bad” gives a novel answer to the 
eternal question with which young¬ 
sters plague parents. 

Her version is that her baby was 
wafted down to earth from Heaven 
in a shower, on a cabbage leaf, all 
wrapped in cellophane. 

If you can tell a more interest¬ 
ing or fantastic story of how babies 
are born than that, you can win 
one of several fine prizes to be 
awarded readers of the Times-Star, 
and patrons of Keith’s Theatre. 

Let your imagination run riot. 
You don’t have to be a mother or 
a father to enter the contest. Maybe 
some youngster can pass along his 
own parents’ story to win himself 
a prize. Your “stork” story must 
be in fifty words or less. Type it 
or write it, sign your name, and 
mail or bring it to the “Born To 
Be Bad” Editor of the Times-Star 
before Friday midnight. 

Or deposit your manuscript in 
that “Stork” reply box in Keith’s 
lobby before that same time. Write 
as many as you want, but be sure 
your name is on all of them. 

This is one-column' mat No. 20 
—.05; cut .20. 











































































The motif of your “front” on “Born To Be 
Bad,” should be stylish, girly and gay. The 
selection of stills, acceptable covers from 
magazines, fashion illustrations, and posters 
help you accent the beautiful model and fash¬ 
ionable angle. 

Display of an enlarged calendar page of 
the current month, with practically every day 
circled or X’d off in red, with a caption, “her 
every night a date picked out for her by her 
boss,” might be a good line. 

The posters provide you with a grand, big 
Loretta Young and plenty of men looking in. 
It might not be too radical a step, and it will 
be a flashy one, to work with some store to 
accoutre several girls as your front staff, in 
daring togs. Try and use the dictaphone stunt 
in one corner, as mentioned on previous page. 

♦ 



Give Bare Facts 



For street ballyhoo on 
“Born To Be Bad,” you can 
utilize a little lipstick on the 
back of a pretty girl who 
wears one of those modern 
lowback dresses. 

She should be dressed 
flashily, and perhaps be done 
up a little extremely as far 
as make-up goes. She can 
give the impression of carry¬ 
ing all her worldly posses¬ 
sions with her, perhaps a 
^.... little suitcase or overnight 
sV*$$$*1 grip i* 1 one hand, and a port- 
a ble talking machine or 
* a> Pekingese in the other. 

The title on her back can 
be augmented by explanatory 
copy on the grip. A para¬ 
sol and other packages which 
can make her load seem dis¬ 
tressingly in need of help, 
might further emphasize the 
type. 



The atmosphere of the title 
is caught in this layout for 
the Colortone Slide. It gives 
you an impressive color set¬ 
ting for the presentation of 
your trailer, and the intro¬ 
duction of the feature. Write 
for a complete catalog of 
colortone effects, a very in¬ 
teresting free booklet for 
theatre men. Colortone Slide 
for “Born To Be Bad” is 
Number N-810; order direct 
from 

NATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 

226 West 56th Street 
New York City 


Remittance with order, or C.O.D., 
prompt service assured. Slides are 
priced: 

4" x5"—Colored positive only $2.00 

Set (pos. & neg.)_ 3.00 

—Colored positive only 1.50 
Set (pos. & neg.) 2.25 



How Can a Customers' Girl Say "No"? 

ALL OF THESE BIG BUYERS, ON "BUSINESS" IN NEW YORK, HAVE ASKED MODEL LORETTA YOUNG FOR A DATE 




The customers’ girl is a distinct allure 
even to those in a big city familiar with 
their lives. She must be beautiful, have 
lines, be tactful, pleasing to men, witty and 
willing, and yet dares not throw her repu¬ 
tation to the four winds. 

Such a glamorous role is that played by 
Loretta Young. Everything you can do to 
focus interest on this modern type, will 
add interest in your attraction to readers 
or onlookers. 

Here’s a mat layout that can be used as 
a special display center for your front, as 
well as proving an exceptional contest tie- 
up with the press, or house organ as the 
medium of presentation. It is so made 
that one stroke slices it from four-column, 
to three or two-column, if you prefer. All 
that would be required would be a reset¬ 
ting of the head in top rules. 

As it stands it presents six of the men 
Miss Young, as a customers’ girl, meets 
in her round of entertaining buyers. The 
names of the men used and the towns are 
optional. You can change ’em to fit only 
towns in your locale; one, most certainly, 
should be a Mr. Sew-and-so from YOUR 
OWN CITY. Nothing like local color. 

It provides an interesting diversion for 
everybody, and some great “no” alibis can 
be written, especially by the lady fans who 
have had to use some in their own twilight 
routine. Let a paper have it for an exclu¬ 
sive reader contest, and watch the returns 
role in. The few words pencilled or typed 
in the blank space provided for them, will 
be a riot, and will surely pull them to this 
story. 

This is four-column mat No. 22—.20; 
cut .80. 
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Flowers Fix 



Husbands and lovers, who may 
think their home relations and ro¬ 
mance just “Born To Be Bad,” can 
make everything right by sending 
flowers. Flowers pave the way for a 
reconciliation in the closing sequences 
of this picture, and you can use al¬ 
most any still for illustration in spe¬ 
cial window cards and ads for florist 
tie-ups. Copy might be: “Hey, fellas, 
your affairs with the women, aren’t 
just BOBN TO BE BAD. Flowers will 
explain everything. Let Gear’s send 
out a floral explanation to the wife 
or girl friend. See how flowers make 
easy the pathway of love in BORN 
TO BE BAD, with Loretta Young and 
Cary Grant at the Rivoli Theatre. 




What at first may seem a difficult 
title for merchant co-operative ads, 
proves an easy and natural one for 
many phases of business, if thought 
is given to its application. 

Whether it be for single tie-ups, or 
a group built around a theatre spot, 
“Born To Be Bad” can lend a new 
selling angle to commercial copy in 
great variety. At right are listed some 
of the title uses for common merchan¬ 
dise, fitting single ads or a section lay¬ 
out as illustrated below. 



m 


RADIO TUBES: Do your radio evenings at home seem BORN 
TO BE BAD; or, No radio set ever was BORN TO BE BAD— 
it’s inferior tubes that make them that way. Give your radio a 
fair deal with RKX Tubes! 

OIL and GASOLINE: Your mileage record, y’know, was not 
BORN TO BE BAD; usually it’s poor oil and gas that keeps 
your motor accomplishments in the midget class; use Gude Gulp 
Gas and watch your record get good! 

REFRIGERATORS: Even your most perishable and daintiest 
of foods were not BORN TO BE BAD; in fact, they can retain 
all their natural goodness for days in the new Air-Kurrant 
Homigloo! 

MEDICINES and LIQUORS: Do you wake up in the morning 
convinced that your stomach was BORN TO BE BAD? Bally- 
burne Bitters, after just a short trial, will make your breakfast 
hours happy ones. 

SHOES: Are your shoes just BORN TO BE BAD, scuff easily, 
lose their style and lustre, develop pinching creases? Learn 
about a heaven in foot comfort, get your first pair of Runn & 
Push Shoes today. Or, let the Sledgeneedle Shop revitalize them. 

KODAKS and FILMS: Does every snapshot you take appear 
BORN TO BE BAD, never any luck with the scenes you want to 
keep? Flikflak Kodaks and Twillcurl Film is the combination 
that makes professional camera artists out of amateurs. 

SUITS, SHIRTS, HATS: No fellow’s romance ever was BORN 
TO BE BAD. Appearances count with the girl, choose the correct 
togs, and get the right answer in love. Frankly, our tailors seem 
born to be good. 

BEAUTY SHOPS: Hair unruly, BORN TO BE BAD, you say? 
Get one of May-belle’s Thumbsunk Waves, and find each angel 
hair keeping its place in the coiffure that men can’t resist! 

HOSIERY: Runs and wrinkles, at crucial points, and a crucial 
moment, BORN TO BE BAD—you’ve said it about your stock¬ 
ings a hundred times—and all because you weren’t careful to 
specify Longview Glove-Fitting Silk Hosiery. 


















































































HAKE CROWDS COME ONI 



If you stand in right with your papers and the 
boys, you can tip off the staff covering police court, 
justices of the peace and other news spots, to give 
your title a break in their stories on any girl culprits 
coming up for trial. 

Ring in the angle that Miss Offender seems one of 
those girls, who, as the movie shows, seem “Born To 
Be Bad.” You can do this and still not hurt the girl’s 
case, suggesting that she was branded wrong, or got 
in company with the wrong kind of people, or that 
there was a man in the case whom she is shielding, 
etc. Just the mention of your title in a straight news 
story, is worth a large ad giving all your credits 
and playdates. 


Here’s a four-column feature mat, with a story included, bring¬ 
ing the glamour and color of famous women in history to a play on 
your title. It concludes with a bracing philosophy on the morals 
of the bachelor girl of today, whom many brand as “Born To Be 
Bad,” by Loretta Young, your star, and carries a message of hope 
that the feminine contingent will cheer. 

If the story inclines the men to disagree and start a controversy 
—that’s right down your alley. 

Not only is it good as a feature, but it can fit a contest idea. 
Scratch out or mortise the identity names on the layout. Present 
it as an insert in a special lobby plaque, or as a newspaper spread; 
list a dozen or so famous women of the “bad” past, and offer com¬ 
pensation to those who can correctly name the ones in your layout, 
in proper order. 



In women it's a time- 
tested EXCEPTION THAT 
PROVES THE RULE /AYS 
HOLLYWOOD BEAUTY/ 



[Tjjollywood- 

“Born To Be Bad,” which happens to be the title of 
a new and modern love drama, seems a “brand” that 
has been borne by women throughout all time. 

Whether it has been a heritage, a machination 
of Fate through horoscopes, or a combination of 


environment, circumstances and the c 
of beauty that attracts men beyond all rea¬ 
sonable restraint, the fact remains—many 
have been branded with the 
accusation, “Born To Be Bad” 

Some have worn that brand jauntily, almost 
nobly; and in view of a purpose served, an end or ex¬ 
ample for the rest of humanity achieved, perhaps not 
all of all bad women, can be justly branded as all bad. 

Salome, daughter of Herodias, whose crowning 
infamy was the request for the head of John the 
Baptist, as reward for a dance, had ameliorating 
accomplishments of valor Helen of Troy, wife of 
Menelaus, whose abduction by Paris, started the 
legendary Trojan War, set an example for other 
incautious ladies. 


Self-Ruin Saves Rule 

Cleopatra, withal a temptress and trapper of 
men, did so to dam the leaking bulwarks of her 
Egyptian empire. Delilah, Samson’s favorite and 
betrayer, believed that in her salient bit of ignominy, 
she was serving the better ends of her people. 
Jezebel, infamous wife of Ahab, King of Israel, 
resented being termed a concubine, and had men 
cast from grim walls for daring to reproach her on 
the propriety of ruling by charming powerful men. 
Lucretia Borgia and Mata Hari are other examples 
of women who seem to have been,“born bad” in view 
of their outstanding contributions to history, but who 
conscientiously believed that they were sacrificing 
their private happiness and careers for the best pur¬ 
suits of the masses. 

Perhaps a day will come when some of the con¬ 
temporary ladies of declasse, will be appraised with 
a more tolerant eye, and their worthwhile attributes 
weighed as fully as their more widely publicized 
amours. 


Censors and Censure 

Loretta Young, beautiful star of “The House of 
Rothschild,” and who has the star role in the new 
United Artists release, “Born To Be Bad," has a 
tempered note of hope for women of notoriety, a 
worthy chord struck in the terrific din of general 
censure heaped on unfortunate or misunderstood 
ladies. It seems there have always been censors, 
and they have always been busy people. 

In her new feature, Miss Young enacts the role 
of a pretty girl whose business is being entertaining 
to big buyers, men who are a bit too eager to quickly 
mix pleasure with business. She is misunderstood 
and it is onfy after many trying'situations, and thru 
the rare courage and. understanding of one man, 
that she is allowed to reap woman’s reward of 
romance. And in this picture, she is a mother. 

Miss Young feels that no woman is really bad 
who proves a devoted mother. Abused and distorted 
as it may be by human beings, sex, thinks Miss 
Young, is too divine and immutable a force in the 
scheme of Creation, to be booted about by public 
opinion. Conventional rules of conduct, moral codes, 
change constantly; love, the desire to bear children, 
is deathless, and no woman is a failure or bad, who 
responds to this urge. 

Woman Does Pay 

What is unfortunate, avers Miss Young, is that 
there is a man in the case of every woman who takes 
the rap, branded “Born To Be Bad" Miss Young 
believes that absolutely no woman has ever sunk so 
low, that given the one-girl attention and affection 
of some man, one who will have faith in her, she 
will fail to adequately and properly recoup and re¬ 
enter dutifully and happily, upon her mission in life. 
The trouble is that most men, sportsmen as they may 
be in every other phase of their lives and activities, 
will not be fair to women. They consider a girl 
indelibly marked with sin, for a single infraction of 
conduct of which they themselves, often, have been 
guilty. 

If women are “Born To Be Bad,” it’s because 
men, and the inexorable scheme of things, make 
them that way, want them that way, believes Miss 
Young. And those who want to glimpse the intimate 
life of a girl of today, and see the things that give a 
woman the brand “bad,” can face the facts, and 
establish their own opinions, in Miss Young’s new 
role with Cary Grant, for “Born To Be Bad". 


This is four column mat No. 21—.20; cut .80 





S 


Automobile drivers, both of pleasure and commercial motor 
vehicles, violate statutes and put themselves liable for damages 
when they pick up passengers, or accommodate hitch-hikers. In 
every community there is a definite trend or campaign to eliminate 
such practices. 

Here’s a little windshield streamer that can be used in other 
vehicle spots, putting your theatre and picture title on the high- 
visibility parts of cars and trucks. It also marks the exhibitor 
sponsoring them as civic-minded, and a friend of motorists as well 
as of pedestrians. The wording calls attention to the accident lesson 
in “Born To Be Bad,” and fits in nicely with the safety campaign, 
or “No-Accident” week detailed on a preceding page. 

Only 3" x 8", it occupies a space which no driver will begrudge 


FOR YOUR OWN SAFETY! 

NO RIDERS 


SEE "Born To Be Bad” Now Playing at the 
RIVOLI THEATRE for an "accident" lesson. 


or find in his line of vision. Help in distributing them will be 
gladly, given by automobile clubs, auto dealers, the library, city 
and county offices, especially the license windows, insurance com¬ 
panies, newspapers and firms with delivery trucks. 

These courtesy streamers, with the imprint including the pic¬ 
ture title, and theatre name, reference to the accident lesson, plainly 
composd about the display caption, “NO RIDERS,” may be ordered 
direct from the Economy Novelty and Printing Company, 239 West 
39th Street, New York City. Remittance with order, or C.O.D., im¬ 
printed streamers are priced at: 250—$3.50; 500—$5.00; 1000— 
$7.50; 3000 or more—$7.25 per thousand. 



Illustrated here in three-columns; type is easier to read in its actual four-column size. 




















































The rebellious young man who portrays a typical kid 
of the streets, in “Born To Be Bad,” strikes up a good 
line for special window displays and ads for boys’ and 
men’s underthings with a “natural” plug for the B.V.D. 
style of apparel. 

He revolts against union suits with droopy drawers, 
and razzes a butler for wearing them. 

Use any of the stills of the kid. Copy for window cards 
or ads might be: THE REVOLUTION IS HERE! For 
hoys and men who don’t like union suits with droopy 
drawers—Texknit B.W.D.’s. Here’s the young man who 
does something about it; see him with Loretta Young 
and Cary Grant in “Born To Be Bad,” at the Rivoli 
Theatre. 


Hats and veils: 27 to 30 inclusive. 
Stockings: 39. 

Bicycles for boys: 60. 

Swimming, woman and boy: 121. 
Radio and phonograph: 78 and 83. 
Book stores: 109. 

Lucky Strikes: 14. 

ANY cigarette for women: 81. 

Still fitting any tie-up with cap¬ 
tion, “The reports we get are good”: 
69. 
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Burgee 


Whether it’s silkolene or canvas, there’s 
no doubt but that cloth hangings do ac¬ 
cent the dressiness of your marquee or 
facades, especially in the warm months 
when awning effects convey an air of 
coolness besides bearing your copy. At 
left is the standard 20" x 30" Burgee, 
fifty cents each in canvas; sixty-five cents 
each in silkolene. The big double flag, 
10 feet by 15 feet, may be rented at rates 
scaled down from $15 for first runs. 
Valances, as shown below, may be had 
at low rental in units to exactly fit your 
requirements. Write for FREE catalog. 
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10—Three Col. Ad (Mai .15; Cut .60) 
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15—One Col. Ad 
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When MEN ASKED HER TO GO STRAIGHT—she 
threw them a curve! She had SPEED, CURVES and 
CONTROL—but no change of pace; She was Born To 
Be Bad! 

An Expert at Love—at the age which meant Puppy 
Love to Most Girls, she made Puppets of Men! 

A Modern Lorelei whose hard code for men was Lure 
and Lie; An Alluring Modern modeled on the make of 
Do, or Die! 




JOSEPH M. SCHENCK p/wnli 

LORETTA YOU 
and CARY GRANT 

BORN TO 
BE BAD 

A DARRYL F. ZANUCK Production 


17—Two Col. Ad Slug (Mat .10; Cut .40) 


LABELED FOR ALL MEN!... 



13—Two Col. Ad (Mat .10; Cut .40) 




























16—One Col. Ad 
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Ads 


SHE PLAYED THE GAME ONE WAY 
CROOKED! 

Many men sought her 
charms, but she never 
played square . . . until 
love double- 
crossed her! 
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11—Three Col. Ad (Mat .15; Cut .60) 


TO ALL THE WORLD SHE WAS 
LABELED BAD! 



12—Two Col. Ad (Mat .10; Cut AO) 



YOUNG, 
HEALTHY- 
and FEMALE! 

• > i Men fought 
for her charms, 
even though she 
cheated, lied, and 
double-crossed 
them! 

Then life got even 
with her, when she 
tried to be good! 


14—Ttvo Col. Ad (Mat .10; Cut .40) 



LORETTA YOUNG 
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BORN TO 
BE BAD 

Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 
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THAT'S TELLING HIM! 



Loretta Young and Cary Grant in “Born to be Bad" 

1 —Two Col. Scene (Mat .10; Cut .40) 


Best Things Always Come 

Unexpectedly, Says Loretta 

Young of Rise to Stardom 


(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

“The best things always seem to come unexpectedly,” 
philosophized lovely Loretta Young, thoughtful furrows rippling 
the usually placid brow above the grave blue eyes. 

She referred to her sudden elevation to stardom in “Born 
to Be Bad,” Joseph M. Schenck and Darryl F. Zanuck’s new 
20th Century picture, in which she is co-starred with Cary 
Grant. 


CAMERA CAST IN 
DETECTIVE ROLE 


Motion Picture Evidence of 
‘Injured’ Boy at Play 
Introduced at Trial 


(ADVANCE STORY) 

A motion picture camera in the 
role of private detective! 

It may sound fantastic, but it is 
based on fact. A camera is seen in 
this capacity in “Born to be Bad,’’ 
the 20th Century picture showing 

. at the 

.Theatre, with 

Loretta Young and Cary Grant sharing 
stellar honors. 

In this original story by Ralph 
Craves, a motion picture cameraman 
is employed furtively to take motion 
pictures of a small boy at play — 1 
fighting, wrestling, running and 
romping. 

Later the pictures are shown in a 
courtroom to the utter consternation 
of the boy’s pretty and unscrupulous 
young mother, played by Miss Young, 
who has sued a wealthy man for 
heavy damages on the charge that 
a truck owned by his firm had 
maimed her small son for life. 

This ironic episode is based on an 
actual case in the Los Angeles 
Courts. A man had sued a certain 
famous screen star for heavy damages, 
claiming he had been seriously in¬ 
jured by the star’s automobile. The 
screen actor hired a motion picture 
cameraman, who perched in trees and 
other vantage points near the plain¬ 
tiff’s home and took motion pictures 
of the man frolicking about his back 
yard, with subsequent courtroom de¬ 
velopments rather closely following 
those in the film. 

“Born to be Bad,” from the pen of 
Ralph Graves, is the story of an un¬ 
scrupulous ‘customer’s girl’ in the 
cloak and suit trade, deterred by no 
moral qualms from entering into 
fraud, conspiracy, blackmail or minor 
deceits and trickeries. It moves, 
through scenes of drollery and pathos, 
to a heartbreaking denouement in 
which the girl for the first time sees 
herself clearly revealed as what she 
is. She makes a desperate effort 
to break with the sordid life she has 
known and makes one of those as¬ 
tounding sacrifices which prove, in 
the last analysis, that one never can 
tell what fine qualities lie hidden in 
apparently irredeemable characters. 

This, her first stellar role, affords 
Miss Young the outstanding emo¬ 
tional opportunities of her career. 
Cary Grant is seen as the man who 
cannot help loving her, despite her 
attempt to victimize him. Jackie Kelk, 
promising boy star, plays the son who 
becomes a tool in his mother’s un¬ 
scrupulous plots. Others in the cast 
are Harry Green, Henry Travers, Paul 
Harvey, Russell Hopton, Andrew 
Tombes, Howard Lang, Marion Burns, 
Charles Coleman, Matt Briggs and 
Geneva Mitchell. 

Lowell Sherman directed this 
Joseph M. Schenck-Darryl F. Zanuck 
picture for United Artists release. 


Grant Borrowed For 
Star Role In New 
20tli Century Film 


(CURRENT STORY) 

It was his work opposite Mae West 
in “She Done Him Wrong” and “I’m 
No Angel” that convinced Joseph M. 
Schenck and Darryl F. Zanuck that 
Cary Grant was the ideal choice to 
be co-starred with Loretta Young in 
“Born to be Bad,” their newest 20th 
Century Picture, currently showing 
at the . Theatre. 

Grant was borrowed from Para¬ 
mount by special arrangement with 
Emanuel Cohen, production head of 
that company, to which he is under 
contract. 

Miss Young is cast as a hard-boiled 
‘customer’s girl’ in the cloak and suit 
trade, who supports her small son by 
entertaining out-of-town buyers and 
using her physical allure to induce 
them to place large orders. Grant 
plays a wealthy man of splendid 
character who falls in love with this 
unscrupulous girl and who, following 
a series of exciting developments in 
the course of which she attempts to 
victimize him, succeeds in redeeming 
her through his love. 

Lowell Sherman directed this Ralph 
Graves story for release through 
United Artists. 


NEW FILM EXPOSES 
‘CASE MAKERS’ 


‘Born to be Bad’ Reveals 
Method of Engineering 
Damage Suits 


(PLAY DATE READER) 

Racketeering lawyers, doctors and 
insurance ‘adjusters’ — known under 
the generic term ‘ambulance chasers’ 
—come in for a showing-up in “Born 

to be Bad,” showing today to. 

.at the.Theatre. 

In this 20th Century Picture, pro¬ 
duced by Joseph M. Schenck and 
Darryl F. Zanuck as a co-starring 
vehicle for Loretta Young and Cary 
Grant, the cinema-going public will 
see how ‘ambulance chasers’ engineer 
a heavy damage suit against a wealthy 
man following a trivial accident. 

They conspire to prove that a 
truck owned by him has maimed a 
small boy for life, whereas the boy 
has actually been little more than 
scratched. The machinations of the 
boy’s scheming young mother play an 
important part in the frameup. 

Loretta Young plays the mother, 
a ‘customer’s girl’ in the cloak and 
suit trade, whose beauty is matched 
only by her unscrupulousness. 

Jackie Kelk, making his debut in 
a feature length film following ap¬ 
pearances on the New York stage 
with Fay Bainter and Madge Kennedy, 
is seen as the boy. Cary Grant por¬ 
trays the wealthy victim. 

The story, propelled rapidly for¬ 
ward through a series of mirthful 
scenes that often skirt the edge of 
pathos, moves to a heart-breaking 
climax which offers the unscrupulous 
mother an opportunity to make a 
sacrifice so noble that it redeems 
much of her past. 

Lowell Sherman directed “Born to 
be Bad” from a story by Ralph 
Graves. Harry Green, Henry Travers 
and Paul Harvey are featured with 
the Kelk boy in the supporting cast 
of this United Artists release. 

Kelk Cat Crossed 

Country in Style 

Like another Dick Whittington of 
fairy tale lore, little Jackie Kelk ar¬ 
rived in Hollywood with his cat, pre¬ 
pared to conquer the film world. 

Jackie is the youngster who scored 
on the New York stage with Fay 
Bainter and Madge Kennedy, and 
was brought out to the coast under 
long term contract to Joseph M. 
Schenck and Darryl F. Zanuck’s 20th 
Century Pictures. 

The boy refused to go West with¬ 
out his pet and succeeded in smuggl¬ 
ing it aboard the train. His stratagem 
was not discovered by the conductor 
until he neared the end of his trip, 
so Tabby rode first-class instead of 
in the baggage car. 

Jackie liked Loretta Young, whose 
son he plays in “Born to be Bad,” 
the United Artists release showing 

. at the . 

Theatre, so much that he is seriously 
considering renaming his cat after 
her. 


CARY GRANT WAS 
PRECOCIOUS LAD 


Conceived and Operated New 
Stage Lighting Effect 
At Twelve 


(ADVANCE STORY) 

Talk about your precocious chil¬ 
dren ! 

Cary Grant, dark-eyed screen 
favorite, who is co-starred with 
Loretta Young in “Born to be Bad,” 
the new 20th Century Picture show¬ 
ing . at the 

.Theatre, con¬ 
ceived a new stage lighting effect 
when he was a mere lad of twelve. 

But that isn’t all. He actually 
took the idea to the manager of the 
Princess Theatre in his home town 
of Bristol, England, and that worthy 
gentleman was so impressed that he 
permitted the boy to install and oper¬ 
ate the business for a show. 

Out of this incident grew the per¬ 
sonable Cary’s determination to be¬ 
come an actor. He ran off to 
America with an acrobatic troupe and 
has managed to stay in the theatre 
ever since — as acrobat, eccentric 
dancer, stilt-walker, clown, singer—and 
finally as a Hollywood movie star. 

Grant was borrowed from Para¬ 
mount by Joseph M. Schenck and 
Darryl F. Zanuck to appear opposite 
Miss Young in “Born to be Bad,” 
which Lowell Sherman directed for 
release through United Artists. 


Becoming a star implies many 
desirable things. It means having 
the story shaped around your role. 
It means that the gowns you wear 
are meticulously fashioned from your 
choice of dozens of sketches. It 
means that every moment you are on 
the set the cameraman arranges his 
lighting to enhance your beauty. It 
means a star bungalow as a dressing 
room, your name in electric lights, 
and 1001 things, including that little 
matter of salary. 



Loretta Young in 
“Born to be Bad” 

3 —One Col. Star Head 
(Mat .05; Cut .20) 

All these good things have fallen 
to Loretta, who is just old enough 
to vote. Yet she is accepting her 
good fortune modestly with a solemn 
regard for the responsibilities it in¬ 
volves. 

“Of course I’d been hoping to 
become a star,” she said. “But now 
that it’s happened, well — I’m not 
exactly scared — but I do feel that 
I’ve got more of a weight on my 
shoulders. You know, they expect 
more of you when you’re a star. 

“It’s more thrilling though — and 
different. For one thing, you don’t 
have so much time to yourself. You 
have so many more screen tests, more 
in fact that when you’re just trying 
to break into pictures. Everything 
has to be so precise, the lighting, the 
makeup, the way you dress your hair. 
And where, in most of my pictures, I 


have had a fairish number of cos¬ 
tumes, I have seventeen complete 
changes of wardrobe in ‘Born to Be 
Bad.’ There are so many more extra 
fittings for each change, to say 
nothing of having to pass on the 
sketches for each of them. All those 
things manage to keep you on the go. 

“I’m going to try not to lose my 
head. It’s so easy to be spoiled by 
all the attention you get, especially 
if you haven’t had to go through all 
the heartbreak the majority experi¬ 
ence in winning success. 

“The thing I’ll try hardest to guard 
against is temperament. It’s the one 
thing I’ve always detested in others. 
Only twice in my life have I given 
way to temperament, once with a 
director and another time with my 
family. The second time one of my 
sisters put a sign over my bedroom 
door: ‘Star’s Dressing Room—Silence 
Please.’ That cured me.” 

In “Born to be Bad,” Loretta, last 
seen in “The House of Rothschild,” 
is cast as a hard-boiled customer’s 
girl’ in the cloak and suit trade. Cary 
Grant plays a wealthy and distin¬ 
guished man who loves her and tries 
to influence her for good, but fails— 
until the final fadeout. Jackie Kelk 
plays her small son, while Harry 
Green, Henry Travers and Paul Har¬ 
vey are also featured in the cast of 
this United Artists release which 

comes to the . 

Theatre . Lowell 

Sherman handled the megaphone. 


Don’t Ask! 


Unless you want a sample of the 
sharp retort for which director Lowell 
Sherman is noted, don’t ask him how 
he became famous! It’s his pet 
abomination as far as interrogation is 
concerned. 

All of which didn’t prevent some¬ 
one on the United Artists lot from 
stepping up to him while he was di¬ 
recting Loretta Young and Cary Grant 
in “Born to be Bad,” the new 20th 

Century Picture at the . 

Theatre, and putting to him the old, 
old query. 

“Not by answering foolish ques¬ 
tions!” snapped Sherman, which, 
whether his somewhat-taken-aback 
interrogator knew it or not, is his 
stock answer to that question. 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 

presents a 

DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
production 

LORETTA YOUNG 

and 

CARY GRANT 
“BORN TO BE BAD” 

with 

HARRY GREEN, JACKIE KELK, HENRY TRAVERS 
and PAUL HARVEY 
Directed by Lowell Sherman 

Associated Producers William Goetz and Raymond Griffith 


Letty Strong_ 

Malcolm Trevor 
Mickey_ 


..Loretta Young 
Cary Grant 
Jackie Kelk 


Fuzzy_Henry Travers 

Steve Karns_Russell Hopton 

Max Lieber _Andrew Tombes 

Doctor Dropsy_ .... Howard Lang 

Adolph _ Harry Green 

Alyce Trevor_Marion Burns 

Lawyer_ Paul Harvey 

Butler Charles Coleman 

Truant Officer_Matt Briggs 

Miss Crawford_Geneva Mitchell 


Novel by_Ralph Graves 

Dialogue and adaptation Ralph Graves 

Continuity_Harrison Jacobs 

Photographer_ ... _ Barney McGill 

Film Editor_Maurice Wright 

Art Directors_Richard Day and Joseph Wright 

Musical Director_ Alfred Newman 


SYNOPSIS 

Life has made lovely Letty Strong hard and unscrupu¬ 
lous. She lives in the shoddy grandeur of a run-down Park 
Avenue apartment, where Steve Karns, sales manager for 
the Dainty Frocks Clothes Company brings out-of-town 
buyers to be entertained, while Letty models the latest 
creations and lures them into ordering recklessly in the 
hope of an amorous return. 


Her small son Mickey, whom she loves devotedly, is 
the natural product of this unwholesome environment — a 
truant and a petty thief. All the boy knows of his mother's 
life is that he was born behind the book store of one Fuzzy, a 
kindly old German Jew who had befriended the homeless 
Letty and offered her a refuge at that critical time. 

Mickey, through his own fault, is run over by a milk 
truck. 

Dr. Dropsy is called in and privately assures Letty 
that the child[s injuries are superficial. He suggests that 
she sue the milk company for heavy damages, nevertheless, 
and directs her to his nephew, Adolph, an unscrupulous 
lawyer. 

The company adjuster arrives with Malcolm Trevor, 
the driver, who transpires to be the president of the com¬ 
pany who makes a practice of filling in in various depart¬ 
ments of his organization simply to keep himself posted. 

The handsome Malcolm is immediately attracted to 
Letty and offers to make any settlement she desires. She 
assumes the role of stricken mother, however, and refuses 
to listen. Dr. Dropsy warns Malcolm that the child’s con¬ 
dition is very grave. 

At the trial, Mickey is brought into the courtroom wear¬ 
ing steel braces. Adolph has succeeded in winning the 
jury’s sympathy when the milk company lawyer produces 
motion pictures showing the ‘crippled’ Mickey skating and 
doing handstands. 

Mickey is packed off to the State Orphanage. Letty 
goes to Malcolm and pleads with him to help her regain 
the child, but he refuses. She threatens him with a gun. 
but loses her nerve and breaks down. Malcolm softens and 
arranges for the boy’s adoption by himself and his childless 
wife, Alyce. 

Mickey is no sooner installed in the luxurious Trevor 
home than, by prearrangement with Letty, he attempts a 
getaway. A watchman apprehends him and Malcolm, who 
loves the boy, wins his promise not to attempt to run away 
again. 

Letty comes to get Mickey and Malcolm upbraids her 
roundly. A furious scene follows as a climax of which 
Malcolm impulsively kisses Letty. She pretends to swoon 
and Malcolm carries her upstairs. She immediately gets in 
touch with Adolph, who arrives with a dictaphone and an 
idea for a million dollar suit. 

Late next night, Letty succeeds in luring Malcolm to 
her room, where his confession of love is recorded by the 
dictaphone. 

Next morning when Malcolm again interferes with 
Letty’s attempt to carry off Mickey, she holds over his 
head the scene of the preceding night, but he calmly assures 
her he has told his wife everything. 

Mickey, attempting to elude Letty, falls into the swim¬ 
ming pool and is rescued by Alyce. Letty sobs out her 
gratitude and Alyce explains that her own unselfish love for 
Malcolm makes her willing to relinquish him to Letty and 
the ‘son’ he has always craved. 

Alyce’s noble attitude completely shames Letty. She 
calls Karns and accepts his proposition to accompany a new 
buyer to Paris, leaving Mickey with the Trevors. 

Arrived at the boat, however, she realizes she cannot 
go through with her plan and, suddenly hungry for a refuge 
from her sordid life, hails a cab and goes to good 
Fuzzy, who welcomes her as a long-lost daughter. 


















































































This Hard Boiled Little Beauty Was Born To Be Bad 


THE TRIAL 



Loretta Young, Jackie Kelk, Harry Green and Henry Travers 
in “Born to be Bad” 

2 —Two Col. Scene (Mat .10; Cut .40) 


Loretta Young Justifies Zanuck’s 

Faith in Her First Stellar Role 


Are You Beautiful\ Brainy or Both? 
Here’s Darryl Zanuck’s Estimate of 
What You’d Be Worth to Hollywood 

(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

One dollar an hour for beauty! 

That is all it is worth by itself, in the opinion of Darryl 
Francis Zanuck, the man selected by Joseph M. Schenck to 
guide the producing business of 20th Century Pictures, releas¬ 
ing through United Artists. 


WON MOVIE OFFER 
WITHOUT EFFORT 


Harry Green Was Vacationing 
In Hollywood When 
Chance Came 


(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

To the countless thousands of 
movie-struck girls who have ham¬ 
mered on the gates of Hollywood 
without receiving so much as a ghost 
of an answer, it will come as some¬ 
thing of a shock to learn that Harry 
Green, celebrated Hebrew comedian, 
featured in 20th Century’s “Born to 

be Bad,” showing . 

at the . Theatre, 

found his way into films with no 
effort at all. 

A native New Yorker, Creen com¬ 
pleted his education at New York 
University and began his theatrical 
career in vaudeville. He won fame 
in the characterization of ‘George 
Washington Cohen,’ and later ap¬ 
peared in such memorable dramatic 
successes as “Welcome Stranger,” 
“Give and Take,” “The Music 
Master” and “Is Zat So?” 

He toured England, Australia and 
South Africa, and it was while on a 
vacation from the last named place 
that he visited Hollywood in search of 
recreation — and found, instead, a 
contract with Paramount. 

Green’s first role under this con¬ 
tract was that of the theatrical man¬ 
ager in “Close Harmony.” Subsequent 
films included “Why Bring That Up,” 
“The Kibitzer,” “Paramount on 
Parade,” “True to the Navy,” “The 
Spoilers,” and “Sea Legs.” 

Green recently returned from a 
sojourn in England where he was fea¬ 
tured with Renate Muller in the 
Gaumont-British screen musical 
“Marry Me.” 

In “Born to be Bad,” his most re¬ 
cent American film, a Joseph M. 
Schenck-Darryl F. Zanuck presenta¬ 
tion released through United Artists, 
he is featured in support of Loretta 
Young and Cary Grant. 


Boy Actor Got First 
Taste of Theatre in 
Dad’s Lodge Shows 


(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

It was through his father that 
Jackie Kelk, promising boy actor who 
makes his first appearance in a full 
length film in support of Loretta 
Young and Cary Grant in “Born to 
be Bad,” the 20th Century picture 
at the Theatre, 

got his first taste of theatrical life. 

The senior Kelk, a well-known 
Brooklyn broker and prominent mem¬ 
ber of several large fraternal organiza¬ 
tions, took the boy to various enter¬ 
tainments produced by his lodges. 
Jackie developed a fine soprano voice, 
and came to be called upon whenever 
a lodge show was under way. 

He was offered a scholarship in 
one of the better schools, but the 
father declined, feeling that the child 
was not yet ready for such an offer. 

The radio finally won Jackie. He 
appeared with Fannie Brice, Bert 
Lahr and Fred Allen on various pro¬ 
grams over the air. Theatrical en¬ 
gagements followed and the boy 
‘stole the show’ in “Bridal Wise,” 
with Madge Kennedy, in “Goodbye 
Again,” and with Fay Bainter in “The 
Perfect Marriage.” He also had a 
prominent role in “No More 
Frontiers.” 

Jackie has appeared in several 
Booth Tarkington juvenile comedies 
for the screen. 

He is an accomplished dancer, and 
a studious, conscientious boy. 

“Born to be Bad” is a Joseph M. 
Schenck-Darryl F. Zanuck presenta¬ 
tion, directed by Lowell Sherman and 
released through United Artists. 



Jackie Kelk in 
“Born to be Bad” 

7 —One Col. Player Head 
(Mat .05; Cut .20) 


(REVIEW) 

In the difficult role of a hard- 
boiled ‘customer’s girl,’ lovely Loretta 
Young more than justifies the faith 
which prompted producer Darryl 
Zanuck to elevate her to stardom in 
his new 20th Century picture, “Born 
to be Bad,” which had its local pre¬ 
miere at the . 

Theatre yesterday. 

For Hollywood’s youngest adult 
star does the finest work of her 
career as Letty Strong, victim of life’s 
cruelties, who lolls in the shoddy 
luxury of a rundown Park Avenue 
apartment, supporting her equally 
hard-boiled little son, Mickey, by 
seductively modelling seductive gowns 
to impressionable out-of-town buyers. 
And Loretta looks lovelier than ever 
in a magnificent wardrobe especially 
designed for the role. 

Unscrupulous to a degree, she at¬ 
tempts to shake down the handsome 
Malcolm Trevor, (played by Cary 
Grant, who shares stellar honors with 
Loretta), owner of a huge milk com¬ 
pany when one of his trucks grazes 
the boy. A quack doctor and an 
‘ambulance chasing’ lawyer, the latter 
hilariously played by Harry Green, 


Stagestruck? — Lend 

an Ear to Travers 

(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

Stagestruck girls take note. 

Henry Travers, veteran of the 
English and American stage, offers 
some gratuitous advice to young per¬ 
sons who harbor stage aspirations, 
and Travers’ own brilliant success 
would indicate that he knows where¬ 
of he speaks. 

“First,” suggests this distinguished 
actor, “take a two-year course in a 
good dramatic school. 

“Next, spend a season with a stock 
company in order that you may ac¬ 
quire stage experience and confi¬ 
dence. 

“Third, make a choice between the 
stage and screen as the ultimate re¬ 
cipient of your histrionic talents. — 

I believe that specialization is as im¬ 
portant to the dramatic student as 
it is to the engineering student who 
has had a couple of years ground¬ 
work in the university.” 

Henry Travers makes his first ap¬ 
pearance in a 20th Century Picture 
supporting Loretta Young and Cary 
Grant in “Born to be Bad,” which 

cofries to the . 

Theatre .. His 

previous screen successes include “Re¬ 
union in Vienna,” “Another Lang¬ 
uage,” “My Weakness” and “The 
Invisible Man.” 

Travers was born at Berwick-on- 
Tweed on the Scottish-English border. 
After playing in the provinces and in 
leading roles in the Garrick Theatre 
in London, he came to New York in 
1918. 

For fifteen years the New York 
Theatre Guild featured him in vari¬ 
ous roles. His last part with the 
Theatre Guild was that of the old 
father in the dramatization of Pearl 
Buck’s novel “The Good Earth.” 

He arrived in Hollywood in May 


build up a beautiful case, but Trevor’s 
lawyers cause its collapse with a sen¬ 
sational ‘surprise witness.’ 

Mickey is sent to an orphanage, 
and Letty uses the affection of 
Trevor, who has fallen in love with 
her, to her own ends, allowing him 
and his childless wife to adopt the 
boy so he will be available when she 
is ready to carry him off. 

She is finally ensnared in her own 
net, when she attempts to victimize 
Trevor by luring him into confessing 
his love in the presence of a dicta¬ 
phone. 

The nobility of the man and his 
devoted wife, who stands ready to re¬ 
lease him to the woman who can 
give him the ‘son’ he has always 
craved, shames Letty into a complete 
realization of her own tawdry, shal¬ 
low character, and she makes a ter¬ 
rific sacrifice by leaving Trevor to his 
wife and Mickey to them both, and 
rushing back to the fatherly old 
Fuzzy, who had befriended her at 
another critical moment in her life. 

Cary Grant does his usuail com¬ 
petent work as Trevor in this Joseph 
M. Schenck presentation, and Jackie 
Kelk, a new child star of great prom¬ 
ise, gives an incredibly fine and in¬ 
telligent performance as Mickey. 
Henry Travers will touch your heart 
as old Fuzzy, while others who con¬ 
tribute to the film’s success are Paul 
Harvey, Russell Hopton, Andrew 
Tombes and Marion Burns. 

Lowell Sherman directed Ralph 
Graves’ story with imagination and 
the ingenuity for which he is noted, 
blending pathos, comedy and a dash 
of melodrama with consummate skill. 
The finished product, as released by 
United Artists, is sure to satisfy and 
delight any cinemagoer. 


Dragon Into Crocodile 


“It’s like one of those honky-tonk 
shows in a carnival where the front 
advertises a fire-spitting dragon and 
when you get inside you find a croco¬ 
dile with his nostrils painted red!” 

This colorful simile was inspired 
by Loretta Young’s discovery, upon her 
arrival home from a recent New York 
vacation, that, through a little mis¬ 
understanding, her interior decorator, 
who had very little English, had some¬ 
how managed to decorate the interior 
of her lovely Colonial house in the 
best Viennese manner. 

Loretta was fairly disconsolate un¬ 
til Darryl Zanuck elevated her to 
stardom opposite Cary Grant in “Born 
to be Bad,” produced by Zanuck and 
Joseph M. Schenck’s 20th Century 
Pictures Company, released by United 
Artists and currently showing at the 

.Theatre. Then the 

world looked rosy again. 


1933 and hasn’t had an idle mo¬ 
ment since. 

In “Born to be Bad,” a United Ar¬ 
tists release, he has the very sympa¬ 
thetic role of a kindly old book dealer 
who befriends Loretta Young at the 
most critical moment of her rocky 
existence. Lowell Sherman directed 
this Joseph M. Schenck-Darryl F. 
Zanuck presentation from a story by 
Ralph Graves. 


Although feminine beauty is greatly 
in demand now in the film studios 
because of the popularity of musical 
pictures and the lull in Broadway pro¬ 
ductions, Zanuck, who is always on 
the alert for the combination of beauty 
and brains that makes star material 
for the screen, rates beauty lowest in 
importance. 

In dollars and cents here is Zan¬ 
uck’s rating: 

Beauty: $8 per day. 

Brains: $100 per day. 

Beauty plus brains: $1,000 per 
day. 

It is Zanuck’s claim that, since the 
advent of talking pictures, not a 
single actress has become a star on 
the strength of beauty alone. 

“The most beautiful actress in the 
world is not worth more than $50 a 
week without brains and talent,” 
Zanuck said. “We have them by the 
hundreds in the dance choruses of our 
musical films. Occasionally they have 
brains, and those few are bound to 
emerge from the chorus to stardom, 
as in the case of Joan Crawford. But 
beauty alone cannot bring its own 
weight in dollars a week. 

“Helen Hayes is an example of an 
actress who climbed to the heights 
by brains alone, but if she had to 
depend on beauty alone, she would 
not be able to break into the ranks 
of a studio dance ensemble. 

“The success of Marie Dressier 
was a case of brains triumphing over 



Loretta Young 
and Cary Grant 
in “Born to be Bad” 

5 —One Col. Scene 
(Mat .05; Cut .20) 
beauty. In her younger days Marie 
was a favorite in musical comedy, 
but it was not until the bloom of her 
young beauty was gone and she turned 
to comedy-drama that she became the 
Marie Dressier of today—the actress 
whom everyone idolizes. 

“With the exception of such rare 
individuals as Miss Dressier and Helen 
Hayes — those whom nature endows 
with the divine fire of artistry — an 
actress, to be a big star, must com¬ 
bine beauty and brains. Constance 
Bennett is an example. 

“The public still worships at the 
shrine of beauty, but it takes glamor 
for a beautiful actress to hold the 
loyalty of her worshippers. And 
glamor is beauty plus brains. 

“That is my reason for picking 
Loretta Young for stardom in ‘Born 
to be Bad.’ Her beauty and talent have 
raised her above most of the younger 
actresses, and she is still maturing.” 

In “Born to Be Bad,” a United 

Artists release showing . 

at the . Theatre, 

Loretta is co-starred with Cary Grant. 


New Film Casts Star 
As ‘Customer’s Girl’ 

(PLAY DATE READER) 

An illuminating revelation of fem¬ 
inine psychology is offered by Loretta 
Young in “Born to be Bad,” the new 
20th Century Picture which began a 

. day run at the 

. Theatre today. 

As an unscrupulous ‘customer’s 
girl’ in the cloak and suit trade, she 
uses her feminine wiles to lure out- 
of-town buyers whom she entertains 
into ordering recklessly. 

On the surface she appears hard 
and all too knowing. Underneath she 
is all churning bitterness. She is 
deceitful and a born actress, changing 
her mood, her point of view and her 


That Young Clan 
Is Movie - Minded 

Loretta’s Father, Brother and 
Two Sisters All Have Had 
Studio Connections 


(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

Loretta Young, who makes her first 
appearance as a star in Joseph M. 
Schenck and Darryl F. Zanuck’s 20th 
Century Picture, “Born to be Bad,” 
the current United Artists release 

at the . Theatre, 

comes of a movie-minded family. 

When she was four the Youngs 
moved from Salt Lake City, Utah, her 
birthplace, to Hollywood, where her 
father acted as business manager for 
George Melford, the film director. 

Loretta’s brother Jack was the first 
member of the Young family to be¬ 
come interested in the acting end 
and appeared in several films with 
Wallace Reid before he grew tired of 
pictures and studied to be a lawyer. 

Polly Ann Young was the next to 
try screen work, and it was through 
Polly Ann that Loretta, quite by acci¬ 
dent, got her first opportunity to ap¬ 
pear in pictures. 

Loretta early evinced a distaste 
for school. Her parents sent her to 
Ramona Convent in Los Angeles, 
where she was tutored by Mrs. Car¬ 
men Holiday, who devoted her entire 
time to educating the child. In the 
meantime, Loretta’s second sister had 
made her screen debut under the 
name of Sally Blane. 

Then, one day director Mervyn Le 
Roy called the Young home in an 
effort to get Polly Ann to come to 
the studio for a test. Jack answered 
and told the director that Polly Ann 
was working in another picture, but 
that her sister Loretta was the same 
type. Le Roy requested that Loretta 
come to the studio. She did and was 
given a part in “Naughty but Nice,” 
starring Colleen Moore. Miss Moore 
was so deeply impressed with the 
girl’s unusual beauty and ability that 
she persuaded studio officials to give 
her a contract. It was Loretta’s big 
opportunity. 

Previous to this she had appeared 
as a dancer on the stage with Mae 
Murray and had appeared on numerous 
occasions with the Ernest Belcher 
Ballet, having studied dancing in the 
Belcher School. 

In 1929 she and Sally were both 
selected as Wampas Baby Stars. 

Loretta’s favorite form of enter¬ 
tainment is pictures. She goes to the 
movies every evening she has free and 
studies the work of other players. 
Lillian Gish is her favorite actress. 
She keeps an elaborate scrap book and 
reads every line that is written about 
herself and her films. 

She is very fond of dancing and 
loves good music. She dislikes swim¬ 
ming, but likes horseback riding and 
adores speedboating. 

Loretta is five feet three inches tall 
and weighs around 105 pounds. 

She prefers highly emotional roles. 
Outstanding among her recent suc¬ 
cesses were “Midnight Mary,” “Man’s 
Castle,” “Zoo in Budapest” and “The 
House of Rothschild.” 


reactions according to the man she 
is trying to beguile. 

Eventually, however, through an 
accident to her hard-boiled little il¬ 
legitimate son, Mickey, she meets 
Malcolm Trevor, a wealthy married 
man who falls in love with her and 
whom she attempts to victimize. The 
consequences of this attempt to 
wantonly wreck his marriage and his 
life reveal her to herself for what 
she really is and cause her to make 
a sacrifice of which many nobler 
characters would find themselves in¬ 
capable. 

Cary Grant is co-starred with 
Loretta in the role of Trevor in this 
Joseph M. Schenck-Darryl F. Zanuck 
production. Jackie Kelk, promising 
child star, plays Mickey. Harry 
Green, Henry Travers and Paul Harvey 
are featured in the supporting cast. 

Lowell Sherman directed “Born to 
be Bad” from an original story by 
Ralph Graves, for release through 
United Artists. 










































But Was She Good At Making Men Pay and Pay and Pay! 


Latest Style Trend Toward Simplicity 



Loretta Young wearing a few of the many lovely creations 
especially designed for her role in “Born to be Bad” 
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TEMPERAMENTAL? 
NOT LORETTA! 


Promises Recent Elevation 
to Stardom Won’t Turn 
Her Head 


(CURRENT FEATURE) 

“Temperament is simply a very 
vulgar display of bad temper,” ac¬ 
cording to Loretta Young who has 
her first starring role in “Born to be 
Bad,” the new 20th Century picture 

at the . Theatre, 

“and has been the downfall of many 
a Hollywod actress.” 

Loretta admits that it took two 
outbursts of temperament to cure her. 

On the first occasion it was a di¬ 
rector who caused the pyrotechnics. 

“I was just a child,” she explains, 
“and knew far less than I do now 
about the tricks of direction. The 
director told me I was probably the 
world’s worst actress. He said he 
couldn’t get anything out of me. I 
cried and kicked over a lamp before 
I was able to tell him that I thought 
he was the world’s worst director. 
Being very young and not very wise, 

I didn’t know that he was deliber¬ 
ately antagonizing me, so that he 
might get what he wanted out of 
me in the scene. However, I was 
too crushed in spirit to> give any 
kind of a performance. For the next 
three weeks I alternately felt 
ashamed that I had stirred up such 
a scene, and glad that I had given 
that director a piece of my mind.” 

The second time Loretta displayed 
her temperament was in the confines 
of her own home. “I had just been 
made a featured player at the stu¬ 
dio, and my name was to appear in 
lights for the first time,” recalls 
Miss Young. “I came home with 
the joyful news. My family was 
properly excited. Words of praise 
and encouragement rang in my ears 
for three or four days. I felt that 
the world was at my feet. I became 
a little headstrong and began telling 
my sisters where to head in. But 
this little flare of temperament was 
completely squelched when I came 
home one evening to find a huge 
star pasted on the door of my bed¬ 
room, with a sign hung over it read¬ 
ing: ‘Star’s Dressing Room — Silence 
Please.’ That cured me, and I am 
certain I have never been guilty of 
a show of temperament from that 
day to this.” 

And certainly if there had been 
any lingering seed of the demon 
temperament in lovely Loretta’s 
makeup, her recent elevation to the 
status of filmdom’s youngest adult 
star by Joseph M. Schenck and Darryl 
F. Zanuck would have brought it to 
flower. But Loretta has taken her 
good fortune like the splendid little 
trouper she is, determined that she 
will never let success affect her head 
size one whit. 

In “Born to be Bad,” an original 
story by Ralph Craves, directed by 
Lowell Sherman for United Artists re¬ 
lease, Loretta is co-starred with Cary 
Grant. The excellent supporting cast 
features Harry Green, Jackie Kelk, 
Henry Travers and Paul Harvey. 


Lowell Sherman Was 
Born to the Theatre 

(ADVANCE STORY) 

Lowell Sherman, famous actor- 
director, was born to the theatre in 
the truest sense of the term. 

His grandmother, Kate Grey, was 
leading lady for the senior Junius 
Brutus Booth, in Boston and San Fran¬ 
cisco, and also appeared as leading 
lady for Edwin Booth on a tour of 
the country. 

At the time of Lowell’s birth, his 
father was a star of the Baldwin 
Theatre in the latter city and his 
mother was a member of the same 
company. His whole childhood was 
spent in association with the stage. 

Sherman, who in the years he has 
been connected with the films, has 
divided his time and his energies be¬ 
tween directing and acting, admits 
that, while he likes both professions 
tremendously, he is inclined to favor 
directing. 

His latest job of megaphone wield¬ 
ing was recently completed on “Born 
to be Bad,” the Joseph M. Schenck- 
Darryl F. Zanuck 20th Century pic¬ 
ture coming to the . 

Theatre . Loretta 

Young and Cary Grant are starred in 
this United Artists release. 


Matt Briggs, brought from the 
original New York cast to play in 
the Hollywood stage production of 
“Twentieth Century,” will be seen 
in the 20th Century Picture, 
“Born to Be Bad,” which co-stars 
Loretta Young and Cary Grant. 


(FASHION FEATURE) 

An exciting indication of fashion 
trends for the late spring and summer 
seasons is to be seen in “Born to be 
Bad,” the Joseph M. Schenck-Darryl 
F. Zanuck 20th Century film, star¬ 
ring Loretta Young and Cary Grant 

and showing . 

at the . Theatre. 

As a customer’s girl in the cloak 
and suit trade whose task it is to model 
clothes for out-of-town buyers, Miss 
Young wears no less than twenty- 
four changes of apparel, all designed 
by Gwen Wakeling, fashion expert at 
the 20th Century Studios. 

Frocks, suits, cloaks, all tend to 
accentuate loveliness of shoulder 
line. Epaulets, or high puffy sleeves, 
tend to focus attention at a soaring 
point, according to Miss Wakeling. 
Elfin and at times almost angelic ef¬ 
fects, subtly reminiscent of medieval 
garb, suggestions of the nineties, 
Grecian simplicity and modernistic 
angularity, vie with each other these 
days, begetting a sort of eclectic 
philosophy of style, she says, and only 
agreeing in a few salient things. 



Loretta Young 
and Jackie Kelk 
in "Born to be Bad” 
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Russell Hopton had just com¬ 
pleted work on the last of a long 
series of film assignments and was 
all prepared to embark on a long 
deferred visit to his parents when 
he was persuaded to remain in 
Hollywood to play the role of a 
breezy dress salesman in “Born to 
Be Bad,” the latest offering of 
Joseph M. Schenck and Darryl F. 
Zanuek’s 20th Century Pictures, 

currently showing at the _ 

_ Theatre. 


The most significant points of 
agreement are a return to naivete and 
even springtime freshness, as con¬ 
trasted with the heavy sophistication 
of a season or two ago, and the defi¬ 
nite disappearance of legs from pub¬ 
lic view. 

Two creations worn by Miss Young 
in this film are conservatively mod¬ 
ernistic. One, known as the cinema 
dress, suitable for afternoon and 
informal evening wear, is fashioned 
of uncut velvet in Burgundy, and has 
a naive collar of gold cloth and gold 
cloth trimmings down the front of 
the blouse, simulating a reel of cellu¬ 
loid film. 

The other, (illustrated above at 
right), is a handsome copper evening 
gown, its extraordinary simplicity at¬ 
tained by clever manipulation of the 
fabric above a high waistline, and of 
the folds of a long, simple skirt, re¬ 
sulting in a sculptured effect. 

Creek in its severity of line and 
mass, modernly American in its fresh¬ 
ness and youthfulness of material and 
color, is another evening gown worn 


(ADVANCE STORY) 
Something unique in the way of 
rough and tumble fights, as laughable 
as it is furious, will be seen when 
“Born to be Bad,” Joseph M. Schenck 
and Darryl F. Zanuck’s new 20th 
Century Pictures co-starring vehicle 
for Loretta Young and Cary Grant 
comes to the .Theatre 


This fast-paced picture shows what 
can happen when a hard-boiled young 
mother attempts to spank her equally 
hard-boiled eight-year-old son. 

The melee that ensues between 
Miss Young, as the mother, and 
Jackie Kelk, as the boy, almost rivals 
the memorable combat between Wal¬ 
lace Beery and George Raft in “The 
Bowery.” 

“Born to be Bad” is the story of 
a woman of unstable character, played 
by Loretta Young, whose only weapon 
is physical allure and who meets, at 
a critical moment in her life, a well- 
bred man of integrity, in the person 
of Cary Grant. 

This voluptuous young woman is 
a ‘customer’s girl’ in the cloak and 
suit trade, hired by wholesalers to 
entertain out-of-town buyers. She 
knows but one way to influence large 
orders, which is to amatively induce 
a state of largesse and recklessness in 
these buyers. 

The story, full of highly droll mo¬ 
ments, has much pathos as well and 
moves toward a striking climax and 
denouement. 

Lowell Sherman directed “Born to 
be Bad” from a story by Ralph Craves. 

Featured with Jackie Kelk in the 
imposing supporting cast are Harry 
Green, Henry Travers and Paul Har¬ 
vey, while Russell Hopton, Andrew 
Tombes and others complete the cast 
of this United Artists release. 


Dy Miss Young, (illustrated above at 
left). Beaded all over with powdery 
crystal, it is of pale green crepe 
Elizabeth trimmed at the neckline 
with massive braid of the same 
material. 

A third evening gown, (illustrated 
above center), repeats the Grecian in¬ 
fluence in an exceedingly simple and 
graceful model executed in the very 
soft and flattering eggshell satin. 

A sheer velvet evening dress with 
tunic effect, trimmed in monkey fur, 
is the most sophisticated thing Miss 
Young wears. 

Lounging pajamas, worn by Lor¬ 
etta in one scene, are of grey and 
garnet brocade, with silver buttons 
set with garnets. A Russian influ¬ 
ence is to be noted in the neckline 
and tunic. 

Other highlights in her wardrobe 
are two stunning tweed suits, one of 
granite gray, the other of a heavy 
green and brown mixture. 

“Born to be Bad,” an original story 
by Ralph Craves, was directed by 
Lowell Sherman for United Artists 
release. 


Director Sees Second 
Chaplin in Kelk Boy 

(CURRENT FEATURE) 

An eight year old boy now appear¬ 
ing in his first full length motion 
picture may turn out to be another 
Charlie Chaplin, according to Lowell 
Sherman. 

The boy is Jackie Kelk, who plays 
the son of Loretta Young in “Born 
to be Bad,” her first starring pro¬ 
duction for Joseph M. Schenck and 
Darryl F. Zanuck’s 20th Century Pic¬ 
tures, the current feature attraction 

at the . Theatre, in 

which she shares stellar honors with 
Cary Grant. 

“I dislike nothing more than 
superlative appraisal of any human 
being,” says Sherman, “But in this 
child’s case, it did not take long de¬ 
liberation to bring me to the con¬ 
clusion that he is, even now, a splen¬ 
did artist. 

“I thrilled the instant the boy 
walked onto the set and spoke his 
first line. And I’ve chuckled so much 
since I’ve had a hard time keeping a 
straight face while directing him 
in this United Artists release. What 
astonishes me most is his perfect 
abandon. And he effects a transition 
to the pathetic as swiftly and as im¬ 
perceptibly as the most seasoned 
artist. 

“Of course a great many things 
can happen to Jackie in the next few 
years to obstruct his development in¬ 
to a great tragi-comic actor. Too 
much adulation, too long hours, too 
little play, might mar his future. I 
hope not. For if he bears out his 
present promise he ought to be one 
of the greatest living adult actors 
fifteen years from now.” 

Already Jackie Kelk has made an 
enviable reputation on the New York 
stage, where he scored pronounced 
hits in “Bridal Wise” and “The Per¬ 
fect Marriage.” 


CARY GRANT RAN 
OFF WITH TROUPE 


Handsome Screen Star Sailed 
to America When He 
Was Fifteen 

(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

While attending Fairfield Academy 
in Bristol, England, a young boy be¬ 
came interested in electricity and, at 
the age of twelve, conceived a new 
stage lighting effect which he carried 
to the manager of the Princess Theatre 
there. 

That young man was Cary Grant, 
co-starred with Loretta Young in 
“Born to Be Bad,” Joseph M. Schenck 
and Darryl F. Zanuck’s new 20th 

Century picture at the . 

Theatre, and that was how he came 
to make his entrance into the theat¬ 
rical world. 

The manager was so greatly in¬ 
terested that he permitted the youth 
to install the idea and operate it for 
a show. This brought the boy in 
contact with stage people out of 
which grew an ambition to act. 

Cary’s first ardent desire in this 
direction was to be an acrobat. He 
was particularly attracted to Bob 
Pender’s acrobatic troupe, which did 
eccentric dancing, acrobatics, stilt 
walking and clown routines—so great 
was the attraction, in fact, that Cary 
finally upped and did the most ad¬ 
venturous thing a boy can do—he ran 
away with the troupe. 

When his father, a clothing manu¬ 
facturer, learned of the boy’s where¬ 
abouts he assumed that a few weeks 
of his new life would be sufficient to 
cure him and so made no effort to 
force his return. 

Four weeks passed by, but Cary 
did not come back. His father grew 
uneasy and went after him and 
brought him back. 

At the age of fifteen, he again ran 
away with the same troupe. This 
time his father made no effort to in¬ 
terfere. Cary appeared with the ac¬ 
robatic group for a year, accompany¬ 
ing them to America to appear at the 
New York Hippodrome. The en¬ 
gagement lasted two years in New 
York and the East. 

After his American appearance 
young Grant returned to England 
where he worked in stock compan¬ 
ies, preparing himself for the legiti¬ 
mate stage. He learned to sing. 

Reginald Hammerstein met the 
youth, signed him to a contract and 
brought him back to New York. His 
first work on the New York stage 
was in “Golden Dawn.” Following 
this he played the leading role in 
“Wonderful Night” and then oppo¬ 
site Queenie Smith in “Street Singer.” 
The latter was a Broadway success 
and played a season, after which 
Grant toured the country with the 
show. 

In 1931 he joined the St. Louis 
Repertoire Company. He appeared 
in twelve operettas. The next fall he 
returned to New York in “Nikki” 
with Fay Wray and Kent Douglas. 

When “Nikki” closed Grant set 
out across country in an automobile. 
Arrived in Hollywood, the first studio 
that gave him a screen test signed 
him within two weeks to a long term 
contract. 

Grant is six feet, one inch tall, 
weighs 172 pounds and has black 
wavy hair and dark brown eyes. 

Among his many screen successes 
were “This is the Night,” “Sinners 
in the Sun,” “Merrily We Co to 
Hell,” “Devil and the Deep,” “Blonde 
Venus,” “Hot Saturday,” “Madame 
Butterfly,” “She Done Him Wrong” 
and “I’m No Angel.” 

“Born to Be Bad,” his latest film 
is a United Artists release, directed 
by Lowell Sherman. 



Cary Grant in 
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Rough and Tumble Battle Ensues 
When Mother Attempts to Spank Boy 
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r (ag business with HERALDS 


Every patron leaving your theatre is a 
business parcel directed your way for 
the next attraction if you tag ’em with 
the herald on coming events. It’s a little 
courtesy that they appreciate, and gets 
across your message whether it’s kept 
for a minute or a week. Also a good 
little broadcast of coming events for 
the mailing list, and wrap-ins and 
counter circulars for stores which go 
with you on tie-ups, and are willing to 
share the cost, if you share the imprint. 
Front cover and inside spread are illus¬ 
trated actual size. Back blank for im¬ 
print; two colors. 






T railer 


The best selling points from the picture, 
worked into a powerful visual and audible 
argument for attendance — that’s the 
trailer. 


Order from 


NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE 


630 Ninth Avenue 
1307 So. Wabash Ave. 
1922 So. Vermont Ave. 
300^4 So. Harwood St. 


New York City 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 

Dallas 
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Heralds are $3.00 per thousand 
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